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neither be well, happy nor efficient. No nurse can possibly realize what 
is meant by teaching the point of view, unless she approach the matter 
with an interrogation — namely, what is the object and aim of life and 
what is its meaning? What is the object and aim of life and its mean- 
ing for the person who devotes herself to the nursing of the sick? She 
should ask herself if her ambition is realized when she sees the evidence 
of disease dispelled. Illness chastens the spirit and adds depth to the 
soul. It gives the victim an opportunity of seeing more deeply into the 
mysteries of life and gives him time to cogitate on the meaning of life. 
Those who stand as witnesses to this cogitation have opportunities of 
participating in it without themselves experiencing the illness. 



THE NURSE AS THE MOTHER'S AID IN TEACHING THE 
CHILD THE PROBLEMS OF SEX * 

By ANNA ROSS LAPHAM, M.D. 

The province of this paper is not the discussion in the concrete of 
the lessons which it is necessary to teach growing children, concerning 
the miracle which we call " The Origin of Life," and the twin mystery, 
sex. Rather are we to consider the relationship existing between the 
trained nurse on the one hand, and the patient or the mother of the 
family on the other. 

For generations it has been the popular belief among parents that 
it was improper to teach boys and girls certain physiological facts 
concerning themselves, under the mistaken impression that ignorance is 
innocence. That this is not true is the experience of every physician 
and nurse ; the experience of every one who has to do with juvenile court 
work, or humanitarian projects of any kind. It is impossible to keep 
children ignorant of sexual matters; and if these lessons are not taught 
in a refined manner in the home, they will be learned on the streets 
or playgrounds from other children; and subjects which should be con- 
sidered sacred, and discussed only in a serious, reverent manner will 
be jested about and treated as something vile and vulgar. 

The child who is compelled to receive second-hand information upon 
the origin of life, and the legitimate functions of the sexual organs, 
instead of being uplifted and benefited by a proper self knowledge, 

•Read before the Chicago Superintendents' Society. 
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will be degraded by false impressions regarding sexual phenomena. It 
is the inalienable right of every human being to receive such informa- 
tion as is needed to protect himself against an unseen, unsuspected 
danger. 

If a blindfolded man were walking straight toward the brink of a 
precipice, of whose existence he was unaware, and if you were standing 
near with clear-sighted eyes and failed to warn him of his danger, do 
you doubt for one moment that in the sight of God you would be guilty 
of criminal negligence if the unwarned blind man went on to his death? 
To this extent we are all our brother's keeper. 

When a man and woman have been blessed with parenthood the 
Creator has placed upon them an obligation more sacred and binding 
than any imposed by human law. The child is mentally and morally 
blindfolded and physically weak and helpless, and the undoubted duty 
of his parents is to develop his threefold nature into perfect childhood, 
and help him past the dangers incident to puberty, into self-reliant, 
respected, adult life. 

If parents universally appreciated the necessity of fulfilling their 
obligations to their children there would be no occasion for such a 
thesis as this one; but an unfortunately large number of fathers and 
mothers, through a mistaken sense of delicacy, or from a selfish dis- 
regard of an unpleasant duty, refrain from imparting those lessons of 
self knowledge. It is because parents, especially mothers, refuse to 
consider their children in any other light than as innocent babies who 
ought to be shielded from all knowledge of evil and sin, that our hos- 
pitals are full of innocent victims of venereal infection; that the insane 
asylums are peopled with victims of vicious habits contracted during 
early youth; that our divorce courts are grinding out divorces at such 
a rate that our divorce laws are a by- word among civilized peoples; 
that the brothels are filled with girls not out of their teens — daughters 
of highly respected families, whose parents preferred to ignore danger, 
rather than shield their child against it. Small wonder that children 
so neglected grow up with little reverence for parents, despising the 
holy state of marriage, refusing in their turn to accept the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood, unknowing and indifferent to the strictest laws of 
morality. 

To the physician and the trained nurse more than to others comes 
the opportunity of helping parents acquire a clearer insight into their 
duty toward their young children, and because the need of such help 
is so urgent this opportunity is converted into a moral obligation. The 
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work of the physician and nurse is essentially humanitarian. Our 
patients expect of us, in addition to the service for which they pay in 
dollars and cents, sympathy and counsel in the troubles that daily beset 
them. The minister of the gospel, the physician, and the nurse are 
the official counsellors, confidants, and friends of the entire community. 
However, the trained nurse, because of the character of her work, her 
residence in the home of her patient for a considerable period, her 
femininity, her sympathy and her tact, receives in even larger measure 
than her co-laborers, the minister and physician, the confidences and 
appeals for help from her patient and her patient's family. Especially 
do these appeals for help come from conscientious mothers of growing 
children, who realize that their children need to be taught the vital truths 
concerning their bodies, who, realizing this duty, feel unqualified to act 
the part of teacher to their young children. 

The nurse should be qualified to teach these mothers how to teach 
their children or, at the mother's earnest request, she should be able 
to bring the lessons down to language simple enough to satisfy the 
childish mind. 

I do not advocate a promiscuous spread of instruction among chil- 
dren. On the contrary, I believe that such instruction should come 
from the mother or from specially qualified teachers, and if such lessons 
are to be taught in our public schools the sexes should most certainly 
be segregated. However, it is not only possible but most necessary for 
the nurse to take advantage of the regard in which she is held by her 
patient's family to urge upon the mother the necessity of properly train- 
ing and educating her children, if that mother does not already appre- 
ciate her obligations. The problems confronting her are not the same 
in any two cases and her tact and knowledge of human nature will 
be taxed to the utmost. 

One of the most frequent inquiries with which the nurse and mother 
are confronted comes with the advent of a new baby in the home. 
"Where did the baby come from?" If the child is under five the 
answer must of necessity be different from the one accorded a child of 
ten or twelve years. Whether it be heresy or not I cannot agree with 
those ultra-progressive teachers who insist that the child should be taught 
the truth in capital letters as soon as he is old enough to inquire. From 
experience in hundreds of homes I am sure that every child three years 
old, and many younger ones, ask the same question, " Mamma, where 
did you get the baby ? " Are you sufficiently in accord with the " new 
thought " to believe there is anything to be gained by telling so young 
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a child the exact truth ? In the first place the query is prompted by a 
passing curiosity which might have voiced itself in the question, " Where 
did you buy the strawberries ? " Within a few days the baby is accepted 
as a matter of course and the question promptly forgotten, as it should 
be. In the second place, so young a child has not sufficient mental 
development to grasp the truth no matter how simply told, and truth 
wrongly interpreted is not truth but falsehood. Of the many answers 
accorded very young children there are two that are beautiful and satis- 
fying to infant minds; they are the legends of the stork and the angel. 
I wonder if any of us would be so cruel as to deny to the tiny ones 
the existence of good old Santa Claus. That legend beautifies the early 
childhood of every boy and girl and is almost an integral part of that 
childhood. The legends of the stork and angel are just as beautiful and 
convincing as that of Santa Claus, and quite as justifiable when told 
to very young children. 

Some parents have consciences which forbid these harmless fictions 
and tell the little ones they are too young to understand, but when older 
they shall receive a proper explanation. Such an answer might suffice 
a few children, but I believe the average child would be stimulated by 
such a reply to further queries. Children need answers that are con- 
vincing to them; evasions only serve to whet their curiosity. 

When a child has grown old enough to be observant of natural 
phenomena, such as the growth of plants and trees, that they have 
flowers and, later, seeds; when he has grown observant of change in 
his mother's figure, it is certainly time that the lesson of truth was 
taught, not in its entirety, but enough to answer such inquiries as a 
normal child would make. This will usually be when the child is from 
ten to twelve years of age, though there are frequent occasions when 
it would seem advisable to begin when the child is seven or eight. All 
depends upon the disposition of the child, his environment, and the 
attending circumstances. Neither can all children be taught alike. The 
explanation suited to one mind would not be acceptable to another, and 
especially must care be used not to shock the sensibilities of a shy, 
sensitive girl. Neither is it wise to teach the lesson to two children 
at the same time; they will surely discuss the problem when alone 
from an unexpected viewpoint; and above all it is necessary to guard 
the child against discussing the problems of birth and sex promiscu- 
ously with other children. He should be encouraged to come to the 
mother or father for an answer to any question that may arise to perplex 
him, and that answer should be honestly and simply given. 
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For children who are shy and reserved, as well as for mothers who 
feel their unfitness as teachers, the nurse can conscientiously recommend 
such books as " What a Young Boy Should Know," and " What a Young 
Girl Should Know," by Eev. Sylvanus Stall; "Personal Information 
for Boys," "Personal Information for Girls," by Ernest Edwards; 
"Child Confidence Eewarded," "Teaching the Truth," "Almost a 
Man," "Almost a Woman," by Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. These books 
are not all that one could wish, but they are all simply and truthfully 
written, and contain most of the lessons a child should learn of the 
problems of life and sex. They begin with the development of plant 
life and carry the analogy into the development of fishes, birds, animals, 
and human beings. When placing one of them in the hands of the 
child for reading, the mother should say to her little daughter or son, 
" When you have read this book come to me, and I will explain anything 
you do not understand." 

I would impress upon you and in turn urge you to impress upon 
mothers the necessity for the most unlimited sympathy and confidence 
between mother and child. It is the mother's part to court the confidence 
of the child, and if this confidence is not given it is high time for the 
mother to search her own heart for the reason therefor. 

If the problems of life and sex have been discussed between mother 
and child, it becomes an easy matter for them to later take up the 
subject of puberty without embarrassment, and the child can be pre- 
pared for this most important event of his early life. And if he is 
forewarned concerning the evil habits that children sometimes acquire 
through ignorance, and the dire results of such habits, he will be fore- 
armed against such mistakes and the chances are greatly in favor of his 
remaining innocent and pure. The age of puberty is not generally 
recognized by the laity as it should be, — as the most critical period in 
the life of the boy and girl; the time when they need the tenderest, 
watchful care, the most loving guidance lest their feet should stray unto 
paths that lead to mental and moral ruin. 

Both mother and child should know that in addition to the establish- 
ment of the menses in girls, or the change of voice in boys, and the 
changes in the physical form of both, the most vital changes with which 
nature endows the transition from childhood into adolescence, are 
psychological rather than physiological. They should know that the 
feeling of vague unrest, irritability of temper, unaccountable fits of the 
blues, intense longing for sympathy and love, shyness in the presence 
of members of the opposite sex, and the thousand and one other changes 
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in the disposition of the child are all symptoms of the great cataclysm 
through which the child is passing, and merit not reproof and punish- 
ment but rather love and sympathy. The failure of parents to appre- 
ciate the meaning of these symptoms may lead to dire consequences 
physically, as well as mentally and morally. 

The average boy or girl at the age of puberty is a pupil in a 
preparatory or high school, where often no provision is made for even 
ordinary care of health. In some high schools the class-rooms are located 
on two or three floors, and the pupils are required to ascend and descend 
stairs with every recitation. In the course of a school day a growing 
girl with delicate spine and sensitive nervous system must ascend or 
descend twenty-four flights of stairs. Do you wonder at the number of 
invalids among young women? The short recess at noon for luncheon 
necessitates a cold meal of improper or insufficient food, resulting in 
indigestion, anagmia, or chlorosis. 

The unchaperoned association of the boys and girls during the study 
periods and after school hours gives ample opportunity for the stimula- 
tion of budding passions, resulting in an alarming amount of immo- 
rality. The truth of this statement is witnessed by every juvenile court 
officer, by the matrons of homes for delinquent girls, by every one who 
is in any way trying to help fallen women. 

Another evil to which I must refer in connection with puberty is 
masturbation. The habit is more frequently met with in boys than 
girls, though the latter are not exempt. The habit is frequently con- 
tracted at a very early age, long before the child can realize what he is 
doing. It is usually abandoned after adult life, but when persisted in 
is really a disease. Every large school, especially boarding schools, are 
hot-beds for this vice, unless the most rigid discipline is maintained. 
Children teach it to each other without the slightest idea of its con- 
sequences. The victims of this habit cannot be told by their hang-dog 
look as is popularly supposed. For centuries this has been the common 
belief but it has no foundation in fact. Unless the culprit is fully 
aware that what he is doing is wrong, or is afraid that some one suspects 
him, he may hold up his head as proudly as any one. The baneful 
effects of this habit cannot be too strongly impressed upon children and 
their parents. It is a loathsome habit in itself, and if persisted in 
will most certainly injure the general health, wreck the nervous system, 
and end in incurable insanity. In children this vice can be cured if 
taken in time, by careful attention to diet and bowels, circumcision, 
and removal from vicious companionship. But how much better that 
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the child should be properly instructed before he takes his first false 
step rather than after he has acquired this vile habit. The persons who 
most need teaching are the fathers and mothers, that they in their turn 
may lovingly guide and direct their children, and be what God intended 
them to be; not irresponsible procreators of offspring, but their chil- 
dren's counsellors, companions, and friends. 

A great wrong is daily committed by ambitious parents of bright 
boys and girls, that of compelling a child whose physical forces are 
weakened by the physiological changes which are taking place within 
his body at the age of puberty, to add to an already great burden the 
extra weight of vocal or music lessons, or any other accomplishment 
requiring long hours of application and study. Instead, the child 
should be given every opportunity for outdoor exercise and recreation, 
and at least nine or ten hours of sleep in cool, well-ventilated apartments. 
Under the latter conditions there will be much less danger of chorea, 
nervous breakdown, or the insanity of puberty. 

The need for such service as you can give is urgent, the opportunity 
lies at your hand, the gratitude of a generation of clean-lived, healthy, 
happy people shall be your reward. 



Tuberculosis is being fought even in Northern Korea, according 
to a recent report from Dr. Edwin M. Kent, received by the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Kent, who is a medical missionary 
stationed at Haiju, says that since he established a dispensary at the 
little hospital in that city, the people of the entire community are leaving 
their doors open at night, for few of the houses have windows. The 
native attendants at the hospital are now so accustomed to the regular 
instructions about fresh air that they call this sort of advice " yeggy," 
and at a sign from the doctor will dispense volumes of it to the unsus- 
pecting sufferer. Such has become the hospital's reputation for fresh 
air advice that a native living in Haiju expressed himself as only waiting 
for warm weather before going to the hospital, "for," said he, "the 
doctor will urge me to leave the door open and that is very hard in 
cold weather." 



